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" THE ORDEAL OF THE SPINNET." 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

Truth, the profounder thinkers maintain, is in its 
nature simple and integral, not multiform. As the 
researches of modern physics tend more and more 
to bring the varied phenomena of nature under ever 
simpler classifications and ascribe them to some 
simple original force ; so, in the moral world, the di- 
rection of the best thought is towards unity and 
reconcilement — not diversity. The various depart- 
ments of intellectual and aesthetic culture, however 
different in their subject-matter, show a singular 
agreement in their laws, so that the principles of the 
one, when re-stated with a slight change of phraseol- 
ogy or illustration, are often true of the other. 
However manifold its facets, and in whatever op- 
posed directions it sends its rays, the central jewel, 
truth, we may suppose, is always and throughout the 
same. 

It is, then, with a more than fanciful analogy that 
we may use the facts of one art and science as illus- 
trations in dealing with another; and what to the 
careless eye is merely a poetical figure, will appear 
to our deeper thought the closest of resemblances, 
or the most literal of statements. Naturally enough, 
the fine arts, in themselves the creation of the im- 
agination, are peculiarly fitted to supply such illus- 
trations of general truths as appeal most directly to 
the imaginative perception of likeness and relation, 
A recent paragraph in a musical journal will furnish 
an instance of this, while it suggests the comment 
which further exemplifies our theory. 

The composer, Auber, we are told, was in the 
habit of jotting down in his note book the multitude 
of disconnected melodies which, from time to time, 
occurred to his creative mind, to be afterwards used 
in the composition of his operas. When in such a 
composition he needed an air, it was ready at hand 
in this convenient store-house, at no greater cost 
than the pains of selection. But before consigning 
a new aria to his album, it was his habit to submit 
it to a severer test than any it was liable to endure 
from the public. In his upper chamber stood an old 
rickety, jangling piano, or spinnet, whose " dilapi- 
dated notes," his biographer remarks, were like "the 
lamentations of the souls of several kettles soaring 
heavenward." It was the office of this uninviting 
instrument to supply the crucial test for the latest 
offspring. of the composer's brain. "The new-born 
melody, condemned to be subjected to these rheum- 
atic halting old keys, had to issue triumphant from 
the ordeal. If it pleased the ear of the composer, 
despite the kettlish tone disfiguring it, Auber asked 
no more. Digitus est intrare, and the album was 
open to it." 

The story is not only amusing in itself, but curi- 
ously suggestive to all of us, in the most varied 
phases of our lives and actions. There is nothing 
so healthful as getting down to plain facts ; and, alas ! 
nothing so difficult. Life and nature, in their more 
evident aspects, are sadly shifting, inconstant and 
illusive ; the phenomenal and momentary tyrannize 
over our senses, the essential escapes all but the 
most earnest search. Very slight study suffices to 
show how, in every action or feeling, we are juggled 
by our own imaginations, hoodwinked by our own 
ignorance or carelessness. How true this is, in the 
merely scientific light, we need not now stop to dis- 
cuss, and may safely leave to Kant and Berkely, to 
Hamilton and Spencer, the task of showing how 
large a proportion of what we think we perceive is 
due to some constructive and ordinative quality in 
ourselves. But in practical matters, in the plain 
every-day struggle of life, with its passions and de- 
sires, its aspirations and choice, its seeking and 
avoidance, it is instructive though discomfiting to 
--note how the same rule holds. Still the same old 
"difficulty remains of getting at the real nature of 
what we love or hate, desire or dread, and of disen- 
tangling it from the accidental and artificial. Analy- 
sis, quick insight into principles, a habit of hunting 
for primary facts, and looking them squarely in the 
face when found — these are the qualities indispen- 



sable in our life-journey if we would be spared the 
keenest disappointments and the saddest discour- 
agement. 

The old musician knew that the essence of an air, 
that which constitutes its real value, and by which 
it will live in the popular imagination, is more mathe- 
matical than sensuous — a matter of melodic inter- 
vals and harmonic relation, rather than of soft or 
sonorous tones, of reedy or silvery vibrations. But 
in any given performance, he knew, the ear is apt 
to tyrannize over .the intellect; the natural sensibil- 
ity to sweet sounds, merely as such, interferes with 
the deeper discrimination. To a large proportion 
of listeners, perhaps to all of us at some seasons and 
in some moods, there is wonderful magic in mere 
richness of tone or delicacy of execution. The skil- 
ful performer and the noble instrument together 
combine to mislead us as to the real musical merit 
of the thing performed. Morgan and Hoffman and 
Vieuxtemps, with their splendid wealth of resound- 
ing tubes and vibratory chords, are. potent to blind 
our better judgment, and may, for a brief moment, 
palm off on us a jingling street ballad for the work 
of a master. But play the poor thing with its appro- 
priate appliances, on the street grinding organ or 
stroller's fiddle, and mark how the triteness, poverty 
or vulgarity of the musical thought will stand out in 
all its nakedness. Take, on the other hand, a really 
noble piece of work, a gem from Rossini, or Beet- 
hoven or Mozart, and let the instrument be ever 
so kettlish, the finger of the performer weak, or err- 
ing, or uncertain, the music is there, and it must be 
a very sad performance indeed which prevents it 
from getting home to our imaginations and our 
hearts. 

If we could only take weightier matters in the 
same way and expose them to the same test! If 
we could but rehearse the more serious motives of 
existence without the tempting appliances of the 
moment, and play over the tunes of our life-sym- 
phony on a very kettlish piano, how different the 
music would sound, and how many dreary disap- 
pointments we might escape ! 

Studiosus has been to Commencement, and has 
come back athirst for academic glories. The digni- 
fied authority, the general deference and respect at- 
taching to the position of a professor, the quiet 
scholarly leisure of the residence in the bowery, elm- 
shaded old college town, have worked upon his 
fancy, and nothing will content him but a call from 
the Faculty of Yale or Harvard, Dartmouth or Am- 
herst. But Studiosus forgets that these good things 
are, to a certain extent, accessories, not essentials ; 
he forgets the long, minute, monotonous labor, the 
wearying repetition of detail ; the strict economy, 
and the local and social limitation which are of the 
essence of American college life. He has heard his 
academic symphony played on the jubilee orchestra; 
for a calm and judicious choice he ought to have 
attended at least one rehearsal on the hum-drum of 
every day and term time. 

Rusticus is buying him a place in the country. A 
friend has been injudicious enough to send him a 
jug of cream and a few new laid eggs, and Rusticus 
is passionately fond of both. Moreover, he is a 
great lover of the cockney-poetic aspect of nature. 
He likes clouds and sunsets, cool shady groves and 
smiling meadows, and picturesque hills and valleys — 
in their way — and fancies, poor fellow ! that he is 
going to get these good things by turning gentle- 
man farmer. A year or two of the sober realities of 
farmer's life — of hard, unremitting attention to prac- 
tical agriculture, of sick cattle and blighted crops, 
of social narrowness and intellectual starvation — 
have undeceived- him. The aeolian tones of his va- 
cation experience have ceased to sound, and there is 
a very tin kettlish ring in the tune to which he takes 
up his sulky return march to town. 

Junius left college with his soul attuned to all 
sentimental harmonies, with heart and arms wide 
open for the woman of his dreams. He found her in 
his second Summer at Newport — and the disaster of 
his life at the same time. Not that Junius was a 
fool either, or a sensualist, or a speculator — by no 
means. He thought he knew just the brilliant, high- 
bred, high-souled, intellectual', graceful creature his 
soul demanded. He thought that Flora was all of 
these, and, perhaps, in some sense he was not so far 
wrong. He forgot that life's symphony must not be 
played alone on the grand orchestra and full organ 
of seaside hotels, and rocks, and billows, and moon- 
light, and pic-nics, and music, and the " German," 
and Tennyson, and many other heady but delightful 



things. He forgot, or did not know, that common 
sense, and decision, and good temper, and tact, and , 
amiability, and sundry other substantial qualities go 
to make up the plain but reliable average of matri- 
monial bliss. If he could only have tried over his 
" Wedding March " on the homely old spinnet of 
domestic life ! 

But enough of pedantic amplification. There is a 
good old proverb about "a word to the wise," and 
the reader of spirit will be less grateful to us for what 
is enforced than for what is suggested. We gladly 
leave it to him to follow the thread of thought, once 
indicated, into the minutiae of daily practice. As in 
the old story of the rustic lovers, we have put to- 
gether the heads, the application will follow of itself. 



STRA WBERRIES AND POLITICS. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

When a man retires to his farm, now-a-days, it is 
in a Pickwickian sense; everyone knows that he 
has Cincinnatus in his eye as a model, and that, 
when he puts his hand to the plough, he is always 
looking back to see if the messengers are not com- 
ing across the fields with the senatorial robes. We 
all like to see our politicians retiring to their rural 
acres, and then reluctantly coming forward again to 
serve the people. There is a dignity in this higher 
kind of agriculture. Most of our presidents have 
been countrymen, who dated their political mani- 
festoes from Monticello, the Hermitage, Wheatland, 
Linden-wold, and other delightful retreats. There 
was something very fascinating about it. There is 
an old-time prejudice that farmers are honest, and 
that a man on his farm, in such sweet contact with 
nature, must be free from the wiles and tricks of the 
thorough-paced politician. The farmer-candidate is 
just the one for the city districts. There is some- 
thing about the thought of the calm Cincinnatus, 
sitting among his cabbages, that captivates the civic 
imagination. Everybody runs better if he has a farm 
attached to him, if there is a rural flavor about him, 
a little hay-seed in his hair. Lawyer, soldier, or man 
of leisure, he is all the more popular if he can date 
the acceptance of his nomination from some country 
side. 

There has been, of late years, an attempt, on the 
part of our great men in politics, to establish a rural 
connection in a new way — a sort of horticultural 
way. They give their names to some plant or berry, 
which it is expected will be popular, and make them 
household words. These may, perhaps, be called 
nursery candidates. We have had the Patch potato ; 
Patch jumped off Niagara Falls, and was immortal- 
ized in a poem by Sands. We have had the Hubbard 
squash ; Hubbard has been in Congress, and was 
one of the best patrons of pumpkin-pie in the Capi- 
tol restaurant. We had the Doolittle raspberry; 
Doolittle has been in the Senate. We are now try- 
ing the Colfax strawberry ; and so on, and so on. 

It seems to me, that if I were a candidate for office, 
I should hesitate about sending out a berry with my 
name. It is very risky business. You never can 
tell what a strawberry for instance will do. It may 
promise well in the nursery, and utterly fail when it 
runs over the country. A berry may do very well in 
Indiana and miserably in New York. The soil of 
every locality is a new trial to it; Mr. Senator 
Wilson, to be sure, did very well with his strawberry. 
There was never before such a strawberry for the 
market. It is handsome in form, of good color, firm 
texture, will keep sound, a long time, and is very 
hardy and prolific. It is, in all respects, says an 
horticultural friend of mine, a first-rate berry except 
in one— it is not good to eat. It is, however, an ex- 
cellent berry to raise, and it is good to give away 
to the neighbors. It is easy to be generous with it. 
You have all the credit of giving away strawberries, 
and none of the regret at parting with them. This 
is coming as near to a virtuous action without self- 
sacrifice as is possible in this poor world. And, after 
all, as the world is constituted, with not too nice a 
taste, I should as lief take my chance of running on 
the Wilson berry as any other. 

But it does appear to me that Mr. Colfax has made 
a mistake in sending out his strawberry. As a sym- 
bolical berry it has its good points. It does not 
incline to run ; perhaps this is a bad omen ; but 
what we are all looking for, in berries and poli- 
ticians, is something that is more anxious to do well 
in the place where it is set than to run all the time. 
The Colfax vines grow prodigiously, with a sort of 
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western wildness, large strong plants. They blos- 
som profusely. The promise is extraordinary. And 
they bear, each hill, a hat full of berries, which are 
small, sour, soft, and, when fully ripe, they have an 
unpleasant taste. The birds will not eat them ; the 
smallest and most illiterate boys will not steal 
them — boys who will eat unripe cherries and green 
currants. The attempt to raise Colfax strawberries 
for the poor is a failure. I have had to let them go 
to decay on the vines. You cannot even be charit- 
able with them. They are probably the poorest 
berries in the world ; they are worse than the little 
Bryants, because the Bryants don't bear enough 
to mention ; and I suppose that even "protection" 
would not help the Bryants. Besides, our Colfax 
infected the adjoining plot of Hoveys, and innocu- 
lated them with their own crudity. 

It is possible that the Colfax might do better in 
other soil ; but it is condemned, because a political 
berry must have universality. It is easy to fancy 
your strawberry patch a sort of test of character ; 
you come to recognize the individuality of the kinds, 
and to intensely like or dislike them. Therefore, 1 
say, that for a politician to send out his berry is very 
hazardous. A decided hit is rare. The Charles 
Downing, for instance, has put itself in a good posi- 
tion. If the Jocunda, the elegant, high-bred Jocunda, 
is the queen of strawberries, the Downing is the 
king — a royal flavor and royally prolific, as prolific 
as the Queen Victoria. If Downing (who may have 
been the colored oysterman for aught I know) wants 
to run for president, now is the time for him to 
come forward. He will run well, and the fruit is 
superb. Horace Greeley began his political career 
by sending out strawberry plants, and it is partially 
owing to the popularity of his vines that he is now 
mentioned as a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the people. Grant's neglect of horticul- 
ture may cost him dear. 

The cultivator need not apologize for confining 
his political attention, in the month of June, to his 
strawberry beds. There is a great delight in watch- 
ing the development of the different varieties ; one 
can almost imagine he is studying the unfoldings 
of character. There are the great promises and the 
small fulfillments ; the modest beginnings and the 
abundant fruit ; the sourness of one, the delicious 
sweetness of the other. I should think that every 
politician would like to have beds of his rivals and 
watch their growth. He might learn charity. He 
will see how much depends upon opportunity after 
all. The strawberry is the most sensitive of fruits. 
There never yet was a year that was not too hot or 
too cold for it, too wet or too dry ; generally it is 
both too wet and too dry. The weather, which is a 
fickle thing, stands for popular favor. There is 
abundant disappointment in all occupations, but 
there is, with all its uncertainty, a peace in straw- 
berry culture which politics takes away but cannot 

give. 

♦ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In the old Greek tragedy the prevailing thought 
is that of Nemesis — the retribution from the gods 
which, sooner or later, overtakes mental presump- 
tion and defiance of the divine law of moderation 
and justice. The life of the great man whose tragic 
end is the subject ot our illustration, falls almost of 
itself into the coherent and symmetric outlines of 
such a tragedy. Under the picture we might write, 
as the most appropriate Of titles, the motto of 
ancient sages — "Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad." 

It would be interesting to examine the history of 
this remarkable commander, from its earliest period 
down; but our space and the nature of the subject 
require us to group a few prominent facts in vivid 
pictures, to set forth in the strongest light the im- 
mediate causes and course of his extraordinary ele- 
vation and disastrous fall. 

Count Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von Wallenstein, 
born in 1583, at the Castle of Hermanie, was a Bohe- 
mian noble ot- Protestant family, but a Catholic by 
education ; and, from an early age, like most of the 
young nobles of the period, devoted to the warlike 
pursuits of that troublous time. 

After serving with distinction in the various wars 
of Emperor Rudolf II., and of Archduke Ferdinand 
II., against Venetians, Turks, Bohemians and Mo- 
ravians, we find him, in 1625, in the flower of his age, 
thoroughly experienced in military tactics, enor- 
mously rich by marriage, inheritance, and the favor 



of the emperor, and inwardly consumed by aspiring 
plans and an arrogant desire to humble certain of his 
most prominent rivals. At this period the Thirty 
Years' War had raged for some seven years. The 
powerful Elector Maximilian of Bavaria, aided by the 
troops of the Catholic League, and with the assist- 
ance of his own general Tilly, had succeeded in nearly 
re-establishing the supremacy of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. over the rebellious Protestant States of 
Germany, aided by Count Mansfeld, the Duke of 
Brunswick and Christian IV. of Denmark. Anxious, 
however, to strike a blow for himself, and shake off 
his dependence on the elector, the emperor accepted 
Wallenstein's proposal to raise an Austrian army, 
at his own cost, but with great privileges and dig- 
nities for himself as general. Imitating the exam- 
ple of Mansfeld and Brunswick with their smaller 
bands of Free Companies (/. e. banditti), Wallenstein 
made his army self-supporting by the most ruthless 
exactions on friend and foe alike ; and, during the 
next period of the war, was largely governed by the 
necessity of leading his great force of fifty thousand 
men into the richer and less devastated portions of 
Germany. He was defeated in the attempt to take 
Stralsund, on the Baltic, which he swore to have 
" though it were chained to the heavens ; " but, hav- 
ing reduced the duchy of Mecklenburg to the imperial 
authority, received the investiture of this province 
at the hands- of the emperor, and still further the 
title of Prince of Friedland. But his rapid rise in 
imperial favor, his military success, and the honors 
showered upon him, together with his own arrogance 
and evident ambition, leagued a dangerous band of 
enemies against him. Maximilian and the Catholic 
States, with the most powerful of the courtiers, urged 
the emperor to depose his presumptuous general. 
The elector's efforts were furthered by his own 
promise to aid, by his electoral vote, in securing the 
imperial succession to Ferdinand III., the emperor's 
son, already King of Hungary, and by the intrigues 
of Father Joseph, the subtle agent of Richelieu, who, 
with settled determination, lost no chance to inter- 
fere in Austrian affairs for the detriment and humili- 
ation of that great power. 

Under these influences the emperor yielded, and 
deposed the only general upon whom, in military 
regards, he could safely rely. Wallenstein was now 
at the head of a magnificent army of nearly one 
hundred thousand men — officered by nobles of dis- 
tinction drawn to his standard by hopes of promo- 
tion and the certainty of plunder, and all enthusiast- 
ically devoted to his person. He received the news, 
however, with calmness ; and with a few words of 
dignified reproach for the emperor's short-sighted- 
ness, and of affectionate submission to his authority, 
resigned his command into the hands of the com- 
missioners sent for that purpose. 

Apparently careless of the course of public events, 
he withdrew to his palace at Prague, and buried 
himself in a gloomy and almost misanthropic retire- 
ment, though the actual scale of his household was 
of more than regal magnificence. "A hundred 
houses," says a German historian, "were torn down 
to give place for the enlargement of his courtyard. 
Gentlemen of the noblest houses competed for the 
honor of serving him, and imperial chamberlains 
were known to give back their- golden keys, to enter 
his retinue in the same capacity." Sixty pages were 
carefully educated in his family, and fifty halberdiers 
guarded his antechambers. His daily table was served 
with a hundred courses, and his head steward was a 
man of rank. On his journeys a hundred wagons, 
with four or six horses each, bore the paraphernalia of 
his comfort or luxury ; while sixty carriages and fifty 
led horses were devoted to the transportation of his 
retinue. Six barons and as many knights waited 
constantly about his person, and twelve patrols kept 
watch and ward about his palace, to bar the passage 
of noisy reveler, or rattling wagon, which might 
disturb his brooding stillness. His own manner and 
deportment was in consonance with these surround- 
ings — haughty, reserved, and abrupt ; and the cold- 
ness of his temperament, which rendered him proof 
against all the allurements of the senses, was mir- 
rored in the coldness of his address. Yet spite of 
this repulsive exterior, the magnetic power, the 
native authority of the man, conspired with his pro- 
fuse liberality to enchain the fidelity and almost the 
affection of hosts of awestruck and trembling but 
devoted servants. 

Thus, sternly biding his time, the deposed com- 
mander remained for months — even years — sure that 
the progress of the newly arrived champion of 



Protestantism, Gustavus Adolphus, would put the 
imperial fortunes again at his mercy, and bring 
round the hour of his revenge. Our plan requires 
that we pass over, with only a word of allusion, the 
thrilling period from 1630 to 1632, with the rapid 
advance and brilliant victories of the Swedish king, 
who yet was forced to see Magdeburg ruthlessly 
sacked by Tilly, almost beneath his eyes — the dis- 
astrous defeat of Tilly at Leipzig, and his repulse 
and death at Lech — and the taking of Munich by 
Gustavus. This last event shook the courage of 
the emperor and his court, and the cry became 
almost universal that Wallenstein was the only 
imperial general capable of coping with the ter- 
rible Swede, and that the public safety demanded 
his re-instatement in command. At the emperor's 
humble request the great commander emerged from 
his retirement; and, almost at his word, an army 
grew into existence like the former, and equally 
brilliant, numerous, and well equipped. But to the 
request that he would take command Wallenstein' 
demurred ; and, by a long series of affected hesi- 
tations and reluctance, forced from the humiliated 
monarch the most astounding concessions ever 
granted by a monarch to a subject. He was to have 
unlimited authority over every detail of the conduct 
of the war and the internal economy of his force, 
in which no places, orders or rewards should be 
granted except through him. Neither the Emperor 
nor the King of Hungary could appear in the army, 
or exercise there any act of authority. He alone 
should determine the disposition of the provinces 
which might yet be conquered in the war, and over 
the confiscated domains of the subdued rebels. 
Some one of the crown provinces, and one other Ot 
the conquered provinces, were to be assigned him 
for his reward ; and other and equally exorbitant 
provisions were made to ensure his safety and well- 
being in case he were again deposed. All these 
demands were granted under the stern pressure of 
necessity, and Wallenstein took the field in reality 
more absolute master of the Austrian empire than 
the emperor himself. 

But all this great preparation seemed of no effect. 
During the following campaigns the great general 
appeared to have lost eitherhis power; or his will to 
act decisively against the enemy. ||: : ■ 

His movements seemed as much calculated to an- 
noy and injure his detested rivals.at the Austrian 
court, especially the Elector Maximilian, as to strike 
any telling blow at the Swedes. After the indecisive 
siege of Nuremberg, where Gustavus and Wallen- 
stein drew off their respective armies in full view of 
each other, and as if with an understanding for mu- 
tual forbearance, no prominent event occurred till 
the "great battle of the war— the terrible yet inde- 
cisive fight at Lutzeh, where the Swedish king was 
slain, but the Austrians were repulsed. 

The death of his great antagonist, however, seemed 
to bring no fresher activity to his movements;- and 
in the operations of the following campaigns he ap- 
peared mainly bent on avoiding harm to the enemy, 
while he-is almost historically proven to have been 
engaged in secret negotiations with the Elector of 
Saxony, to withdraw him from the Swedish alliance ; 
and with the Swedes, under their chancellor, Oxen- 
stierna, for an alliance between them, which should 
make the Prince of Friedland the arbiter of the des- 
tinies ot the house of Austria, and perhaps utterly 
annihilate its power. 

Alarmed and indignant at the suspicious nature 
of his actions, the Court of Vienna issued a series of 
orders not literally in harmony with the agreement 
which placed Wallenstein in command, and which 
convinced him that it was the intention of the em- 
peror to gradually weaken his forces, by separate 
detachments, till he himself could be deposed with 
safety. Alarmed and suspicious, on his own part, he 
called together his generals at Pilsen, where his' 
lieutenants, Kinsky, Terzky, and Illo, did their best 
to engage them to make common cause with their 
commander against the tyranny and ingratitude of 
the court, and to stand by him, whatever turn his 
affairs might take, or whatever course, he might 
resolve on. By an unworthy device, the officers, 
half-intoxicated, were induced to sign some such 
declaration at a grand supper at the palace ; but the 
absence of Generals Altringer and Gallas, and the 
bearing of the officers, convinced the prince that all 
was not as it should be. In the meantime, the court 
of Vienna, informed of all that was passing by Pic- 
colomini, one of Wallenstein's most distinguished 
officers, in hot haste issued a decree deposing and 



